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LUDVIG HOLBERG. 
Part I. 

The literature of modern Scandinavia was, like that of 
modern Germany, slow to emerge from the intellectual 
darkness of the Middle Ages. In Italy the new dawn of 
letters came with the close of the thirteenth century ; in En- 
gland, with the close of the fourteenth; in France, with the 
close of the fifteenth; and in Spain, with the close of the 
sixteenth. But the figure that stands upon the threshold of 
modern German literature is that of Lessing, who lived in 
the eighteenth century; and the writer who ushers in the 
literature of modern Denmark is Holberg, who was a boy 
of sixteen when the seventeenth century rounded to its close. 
Both in Germany and in Scandinavia, indeed, the Reforma- 
tion had been followed by a period of intellectual ferment, 
but the energies thus liberated found their chief vent in the- 
ological and political discussion. The historians of Danish 
literature speak of this period as the age of learning, but it 
was an age which left humanism clean out of the question, 
and even its learning was of the narrow scholastic type. 
The dawn of the eighteenth century found Danish theolo- 
gians busily discussing such questions as whether a human 
being might be changed into a pillar of salt by natural 
means, or whether God might have come to earth, had he 
so willed, in the form of a sponge or a frog. 

Into the world thus busied, which was destined during his 
lifetime and largely owing to his activity to undergo so com- 
plete an intellectual transformation, Ludvig Holberg was 
born on the 3d of December, 1684. His birthplace was 
17 
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Bergen, then a busy Hansa town ; and this accident has led 
the Norwegians, overzealous for their particular section of 
Scandinavian soil, to claim him for their own, and to dispute 
his title as the "Father of Danish Literature." The facts 
are, of course, that Norway and Denmark were politically 
one until 1814; that, up to this time, they had — as they still 
have, nearly — a common language; and that the literatures 
of the two countries were practically inseparable. Copen- 
hagen was the intellectual center of the kingdom, and near- 
ly all the literature produced, whether by Danes or Norwe- 
gians, there saw the light, and for that reason is properly 
described as Danish literature. Since 1814 there has arisen 
what may fairly be called a Norwegian literature, although 
a large part of it has been written in the Danish language 
and printed in Copenhagen. As for Holberg, he saw Nor- 
way for the last time in 1705, and all the associations of the 
years of his fame were with the Danish capital. So we may 
safely call him a Danish writer, while recognizing the fact 
that he was a Norwegian by birth, and the still larger fact 
that he wrote for all the Scandinavian countries and made 
for himself the greatest name in all Scandinavian literature. 
Even in Sweden, with its different form of speech, his name 
was cherished and his books were widely read, as is shown 
by a pretty story which Scheibe, his friend and German 
biographer, tells us. The story runs that a distinguished 
Danish scholar, traveling in Sweden, reached Stockholm at 
the same time as the news of Holberg' s death. He had oc- 
casion to send for a shoemaker, who, on coming and learn- 
ing that his patron was a Dane, burst forth into a lament: 
"Ah, sir, your great man is dead!" The Dane was sur- 
prised that a common workingman should be so affected by 
the news, and asked the shoemaker what he knew about 
Holberg. "Should I not know him?" replied the man. 
" If you will go home with me, you will find all of your Hol- 
berg' s writings in my house. They are my favorite books; 
I read them morning and night." 

The principal authority for the facts of Holberg's life, 
except for the closing years, is a sort of autobiography, 
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originally published in his " Opuscula Latina," and trans- 
lated into Danish with the title " Trende Epistler" (Three 
Epistles), under his own supervision. An English trans- 
lation of this work was published early in the present cen- 
tury, but it is, of course, no longer obtainable, and our ex- 
tracts are retranslated from the standard Danish version. 
This little volume is one of the most readable of the author's 
works; it is candid and concise, and mingles jest with ear- 
nest in an altogether delightful fashion. The touch of the 
writer of satirical comedy is frequently seen, and the author 
describes his own foibles with the same sort of good humor 
that goes to the creation of the types immortalized in "Den 
Danske Skue-Plads," or collection of his plays. 

From this autobiography we learn, first of all, that Ludvig 
was the youngest of twelve children, and that he was left an 
orphan at the age of ten. Until he was eighteen he went to 
school in Bergen, and was then sent to Copenhagen for an 
examination. Being without the money needful for univer- 
sity study, he soon returned to Norway, where he became 
tutor in the family of a clergyman at Voss, a village near 
Bergen. One of the conditions imposed upon him was that 
he should preach in his employer's place when the latter was 
unable to attend to his duties. The student thus spent a year 
in " flogging children and converting peasants," being rath- 
er more successful in the latter than in the former task. 
"The peasants . . . thought me such a success as a preacher 
that they compared me with Master Peter, of blessed mem- 
ory, one of their former priests, whom they considered a 
second Chrysostomus." Perhaps our amateur theologian 
won the gratitude of his hearers by the unusual brevity of 
his sermons. At all events, he says elsewhere: "I was in 
my youth once reproached by a priest because a sermon I 
had given in his presence was only a quarter of an hour 
long, but I maintained that, allowing for the tautologies and 
unnecessary repetitions of his discourse, our sermons were 
of equal length." Having saved a little money from his 
year's work, he went to Copenhagen again, studied French 
and Italian, got a second-class in philosophy and a laudabi- 
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lem in theology. During the summer of 1704 he was a 
tutor in Bergen, but soon tired of the drudgery, and, in the 
early autumn, with sixty rigsdaler in his pocket, set out to 
see the world. 

This first glimpse of foreign lands was gained in about 
two months' time, and at the cost of no slight hardship. 
He went to Amsterdam, and found learning at a discount 
there, "a scholar being held in less esteem than a skipper." 
Then he came down with a fever, and went to Aachen for a 
cure. His last shilling spent, he tramped back to Amster- 
dam, and there contrived to raise money for the passage home. 
This was the first of the five foreign journeys made by Hol- 
berg in about twenty years. In itself it was unimportant, 
but all the five taken together were of great significance both 
for him and his country ; since from these excursions into the 
larger world of thought and action he brought back nothing 
less than the great gift of European culture to bestow upon 
his fellow-countrymen ; through him the light of the modern 
intelligence shone through the darkness of the North. His 
task was analogous, although in a different sphere, to that 
of Peter the Great, for whom he always expressed great ad- 
miration. " From the dawn of the eighteenth century," says 
Dr. Brandes, "then casting its light over Europe, he came 
home to find the long night of the sixteenth century. . . . 
He felt that he stood in an Augean stable of pedantry and 
superstition which needed to be cleansed." The freedom 
of the human spirit was asserting itself in many directions 
abroad; at home it was held in the shackles of tradition. 
In France the modern spirit of inquiry and the revolt from 
established principles had found expression in the writings 
of Rabelais and Montaigne, of Descartes and Bayle; in 
England, its spokesmen numbered Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Newton, and Locke ; in Germany, Leibnitz and Puf- 
fendorf; in Holland, Spinoza and Grotius. Holberg felt 
called upon to become the interpreter of these men and 
their ideas to his fellow-countrymen, and his life was given 
to the work. Since his time the Scandinavian countries 
have never lagged so far behind the rest of Europe. Yet 
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they are placed, by their very situation, apart from the main 
currents of active thought, and it is characteristic of their 
literature, from that time to the present, that its main inspi- 
ration has come from without, brought home by those of its 
more energetic representatives who have gone forth to see 
the signs of the times. Ibsen, in 1864, finding the air of 
Norway too sultry to breathe, but repeats the experience of 
Holberg a century and a half earlier. 

After a winter in Christiansand, where he gave lessons in 
foreign languages and was considered, he tells us, a second 
Mithridates, Holberg went abroad for the second time, his 
objective point being Oxford. Here he spent the two years 
1705-07, pursuing his studies and supporting himself by 
lessons in the languages and in music. He made many 
friends among the students, and they so spread his praises 
that he got the reputation of being the finest musician and 
teacher of languages in the whole town. " I shall not 
myself state," he remarks with quiet humor, " of which of 
the two subjects I was the greater master." He praises Ox- 
ford as a university, where, more than in any other, law and 
authority are respected, and where "honorable, industrious, 
and Christian" lives are led. The history of this Oxford 
sojourn is not very well known, since Holberg makes but 
meagre references to it in his published writings ; but a re- 
cent critic, Herr Olsvig, in a book entitled "Det Store 
Vendepunkt i Holbergs Liv " (The Great Turning Point 
in Holberg's Life), has adduced considerable evidence in 
support of the thesis that Holberg was a friend of Addison, 
that he was strongly influenced by the English essayist, and 
that the germs of several of the comedies are to be found in 
the " Spectator " and " Tatler." The stay at Oxford was, 
in any event, a turning point in another sense, for he went 
back not to Norway, but to Copenhagen, and never thereafter 
set foot upon his native soil. 

In Copenhagen Holberg announced himself as a lecturer 
upon the subject of his travels, and found no lack of listen- 
ers, who were characterized alike by willingness to hear and 
unwillingness to pay. The following winter (1707-08) he 
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went abroad for the third time, accompanying a young 
gentleman to the Danish embassy at Dresden. In Germany 
he attended some lectures at Leipzig and Halle. After his 
return he spent a year as tutor in a private family. In 1709 
an opening offered itself in a private college, and here he 
spent five years. During this period he published his " In- 
troduktion til de Europaeiske Rigers Historier " (Introduc- 
tion to the History of the European Kingdoms), the first 
work of its kind in the Danish language, and busied him- 
self besides with other historical writings. One of these 
was dedicated to King Frederick the Fourth, and got for its 
author the appointment of Professor Extraordinary at the 
University, an honor which brought with it no emoluments. 
The publication of his "Introduktion" got the author into a 
bitter literary controversy, in which he was accused of plagia- 
rism from Puffendorf . The charge amounted to nothing, for 
the work was avowedly a compilation, and its debt to Puf- 
fendorf was freely acknowledged. Holberg's own comment 
on the matter is as amusing as it is characteristic. " Since 
the work appears, to a cursory observation, to be nothing 
more than a version, there was a certain Danish historical 
writer who charged me with having taken it directly from Puf- 
fendorf , whereas, if looked at closely, most of it will be found 
to be taken from other authors, excepting the part about 
Germany." This controversy is mainly significant because it 
first aroused Holberg's consciousness of his possession of the 
gift of satire, and helped prepare the way for " Peder Paars" 
and the comedies. 

It seemed to Holberg a good deal of a joke that he should 
be made a professor at the University, in view of the subjects 
most industriously pursued in that institution. " I could," 
he says, " by good luck frame a syllogism after a fashion, 
but could by no means be sure whether it was in Barba- 
ra or Elizabeth. I had also heard that there was something 
in existence known as Philoso-phia Instrumentalis, ruled over 
by logic and metaphysics, but I had never had anything to 
do with it." The question of subsistence in his unsalaried 
position was, however, anything but a joke, for his new dig- 
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nity debarred him from gaining support by means of private 
instruction. But the difficulty soon disappeared, for there 
came presently a stipend of one hundred rigsdaler annually, 
granted upon condition that the time be spent in study abroad. 
So he set out in the spring of 1714, upon his fourth foreign 
journey, remaining away from home more than two years. 
Much of this time was spent in Paris, his stay in that city being 
followed by an Italian journey, including a winter in Rome. 
A great deal of his traveling was done on foot, for the mod- 
est stipend at his disposal admitted of no expenditure not 
strictly necessary, and the period was a constant struggle 
with poverty and ill health. The teacher of French was 
taken aback when he found that he could not make himself 
understood in Paris (the thing has been known before and 
since), and particularly upon overhearing a remark to the 
uncomplimentary effect that " he spoke French like a Ger- 
man horse." In Paris he read busily at the libraries and 
listened to theological disputations in the churches. He kept 
eyes and ears wide open, and saw and heard many new 
things. He did not allow his sympathies to interfere with 
his objective interests, as appears from his comment on the 
galleys at Marseilles. "The sight was one that called for 
tears, but, considering that I had never seen it before, it 
gave me a sort of pleasure." In Genoa he came down with, 
the fever that was to be his constant companion for many 
months, fell into the hands of a brutal and rapacious lodg- 
ing-house keeper, and echoed Dante's denunciation of the. 
Genoese: 

Uomini diversi 
D'ogni costume, e pien d'ogni magagna, 
•Perche non siete voi del mondo spersi? 

remarking in addition that as liars "the Cretans of the time 
of Epimenides could not compare with them." On the way 
to Civita Vecchia, his ship fell in with a pirate, a very real 
danger in those days, but there were two ships in company, 
and while the pirate was engaged with the other that which 
bore Holberg escaped. In Rome he studied the antiquities 
and frequented the libraries, but found thatBayle's dictionary 
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and the other books that he most wanted were on the "In- 
dex" and not to be consulted. He pleaded in vain that, be- 
ing a heretic already, the prohibited books could not make 
him any worse than he was. This is a touch of true Hol- 
bergian humor. In the summer of 1716 he made his way 
homeward, leaving his fever on the way, and his Wander 
jahre were over. The one foreign journey subsequently 
made by him took place ten years later, when the formative 
period of his life was passed, and he was at the height of his 
fame. 

For two years after his return Holberg lived in great pov- 
erty. At this time he published his " Introduktion til Na- 
tur-og Folkeretten" (Introduction to the Law of Nature 
and the Law of Nations), a work based on Grotius and 
Puffendorf . At last a chair became vacant in the Universi- 
ty, and he was called upon to fill it. He was installed in his 
professorship in the summer of 1787, and for the rest of his 
life remained occupying higher and higher positions in close 
official connection with the University. The chair now of- 
fered him was that of metaphysics, the last that he would 
have chosen, but hunger was the only alternative, and so, 
with a wry face, he accepted, and became for two years 
<philoso$he malgre' lui. " I will confess right out," he says, 
■" that I did not follow in the footsteps of my predecessors, 
and that metaphysics could not possibly get into greater 
straits than under my leadership." His inaugural address 
in praise of the science was thought by his opponents to be 
more like a funeral oration than a eulogy. When, more than 
twenty years later, he described in " Niels Klim " his concep- 
tion of a Utopian state, he represented metaphysicians as 
treated by bleeding and confinement in asylums. Dr. Brandes 
.collects some interesting illustrations of what metaphysics 
meant in those days, and very plausibly finds in Holberg's 
enforced and distasteful occupation a main cause of the 
irony which was planted deep within his soul, and the active 
impulse which led to the development of his genius in its 
most characteristic phase. 

"Peder Paars," the first of the works to which Holberg 
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owes his fame, was published in parts in 1719 and 1720. It 
is a poem — that is, it has the poetical form — although as des- 
titute of the spirit of true poetry as are the verses of Swift 
or the " Lutrin" of Boileau, which latter work it suggests. 
Holberg was not a poet, and could not become one. " I 
could not find the least pleasure in hearing the most exqui- 
site verse," he says, and farther, "I read Latin verses at 
times, but only when compelled to, and then read them not 
so much for the pleasure they gave me as to profit by the 
Latin language." The gifts of irony and satire he had in 
the richest measure ; his humor was all but the deepest, and 
his imagination was vivid upon every side but the poetic. 
His intellectual and human sympathies embraced nearly all 
the life and thought of mankind. He belonged to the type 
of Moliere and Voltaire, both of whom wrote verses in 
abundance, but of whom we do not think primarily, and in 
the second case hardly at all, as of poets. He was the in- 
carnation of intelligence tempered by sympathy. He even 
had his enthusiasms, although the superficial student might 
fail to find them. We are satisfied on this point by a single 
passage of the autobiography. In Rotterdam he finds the 
school children amusing themselves by throwing stones at 
the statue of Erasmus, and his indignation breaks forth: 
"It is shameful that this monument should be thus dese- 
crated, for not only Rotterdam but the whole educated 
world ought to respect it for the sake of a man whose very 
dust posterity should kiss." 

"Peder Paars" is a mock epic, in four books and four- 
teen cantos, comprising upward of six thousand verses. It 
is written in rhymed iambic hexameter, of a very pedestrian 
gait. Its title is the name of the hero, a grocer of Callund- 
borg, who undertakes a journey to Aars (Aarhus) to see 
his sweetheart, and has many surprising adventures on the 
way. It was published under the name of "Hans Mickel- 
son, citizen of Callundborg," and provided with prefaces 
and annotations, by an equally mythical " Just Justesen," who 
figures as its learned editor. Speaking under the mask of 
the latter, Holberg thus states the objects of the work: "Al- 
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though the author's principal purpose has been to ridicule 
the many ballads that are with so much eagerness read by 
the common people, as may be seen from his preface, he 
has also wished to poke fun at heroic verse. And as the 
French satirist, M. Despreaux, has chosen to make a splen- 
did song out of such trivial material as his "Lutrin," so our 
author has selected for himself a very commonplace occur- 
rence — namely, a man's journey from Callundborg to Aars. 
And as Minerva and Neptune in the " Odyssey" of Homer, 
and Juno and Venus in the books of Virgil's "yEneid" 
thwart one another, Envy and Venus play here the same 
parts. Indeed, if we take away from Homer and Virgil 
both gods and goddesses and that which is called the mer- 
veilleux, what remains is very meager — namely, the journey 
of a couple of men from one place in the Mediterranean 
Sea to another." Considered in relation to the first of the 
objects thus stated, we see that Holberg's impulse was sim- 
ilar to that which prompted Cervantes in his ridicule of the 
romances of chivalry. In its relation to the second the im- 
pulse was at least a very natural one for a writer of the 
prosaic eighteenth century. 

At any rate, "Peder Paars" is from beginning to end a 
travesty of the heroic epic, employing and turning to ridi- 
cule the supernatural machinery and the rhetorical devices 
of the classics of antiquity. Both the one and the other 
seemed absurd enough to this shrewd humorist. Clear- 
headed and warm-hearted in his defense of the good and the 
true, his limitations on the imaginative side did not permit 
him to know the beautiful. Probably the use to which the 
classics were put in an institution like the University of Co- 
penhagen was sufficient to repress any impulse on the part 
of anybody to enter into their spirit or to appreciate their 
real significance. The beauty of the " Iliad " would not be 
revealed to a student who considered the poem a mere store- 
house of argument upon one side or the other of some 
meaningless disputation, or who read it, to take the example 
given in " Peder Paars," that he might demonstrate Venus 
to have been wounded in the right hand instead of in the 
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left arm or the thigh, as others maintained. The fun of 
Peder Paars " is even carried into the notes, where we read, 
for example, after a passage which somewhat strains the im- 
agination: "This sort of thing is called hyperbole, and is 
very common with good poets, especially with Homer." 

On his voyage to Aars our hero is wrecked by the con- 
nivance of Envy with yEolus upon the island of Anholt, in 
the Cattegat. The story of his adventures is told in a way 
that proves surprisingly interesting, even at this date, al- 
though there are some wearisome digressions. And the 
satire (for the poem, although its action is placed a century 
back, is at every point a satire upon Holberg's contempora- 
ries) is of a sort that may still be enjoyed. It was abundantly 
enjoyed in Holberg's time, as the popularity of the poem at- 
tests, except by those who felt themselves ridiculed in it. 
A certain Frederik Rostgaard, a man of learning and high 
rank, but, we fear, without the sense of humor, felt greatly 
aggrieved at the work, and even petitioned the king that it 
might be publicly burned by the hangman, and the author 
duly punished. Rostgaard was a landowner in Anholt, and 
he objected to the way in which the inhabitants of that little 
island were described. The following passage may per- 
haps make his grievance intelligible : 

Anholt, the island's name, in answer he did say, 
And daily for seafarers the islanders do pray, 
That they may come to shore. And answer oft is given, 
For hither storm-tossed ships quite frequently are driven. 
Good people are they now, although I fear 'tis true 
That they in former days were but a sorry crew. 
A very aged man, once guest of mine, 1 know, 
Who told me of a priest that lived here long ago — ■ 
His name I do not give, it need not mentioned be — 
Who for a child baptized a daler charged as fee; 
And when 'twas asked of him upon what grounds, and why 
He made this double charge, he boldly gave reply: 
"Two marks I am allowed for each child I baptize, 
And two for burial. Now rarely 'tis one dies 
Of sickness in his bed, for hanged are nearly all, 
And thus my rightful dues I get, or not at all." 
Of yore their lives were evil, as we from this may tell — 
It little touches me, for here I do not dwell — 
But now we see that better they grow from day to day, 
For Christian lives they lead, and shipwrecks are their stay. 
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The government and customs of the island are further de- 
scribed as follows : 

Our faith is clean and pure, as when in former days 

King Dan sat at the helm ; our worthy bailiff lays 

His ban on every fancy that dares itself to show. 

I call to mind the notion that here not long ago 

Was spread abroad, and said 'twas wicked to enjoy 

The wrecks the seas brought hither. Such doctrine to destroy 

Our bailiff took good heed. Nor do I needful deem 

To state how he thereby was raised in our esteem. 

In a passage that gave particular offense to the solemn 
pedants of the university, an academic disputation is thus 
described : 

The entire hall was seen with syllogisms quaking, 

While some their outstretched hands, and others fists were shaking. 

From off the learned brows salt perspiration ran, 

And most profusely from a venerable man 

Who in the pulpit stood. There flew his head about 

Greek-Latin shafts so thick, one could no longer doubt 

That nothing less than life and honor were at stake, 

Since for no trifle men would such a tumult make. 

Tell me, Calliope, what deep, what grievous wrong 

Hath to such passionate wrath stirred up this learned throng? 

What ails these sages now, whose minds the world illume, 

That here like men made drunk or mad they shout and fume? 

This war of words, and the battle of the books described 
in a subsequent passage, caused the worthy Herr Rostgaard 
to tremble with indignation, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts from the petition already mentioned: "That 
which is satyrice related of a disputation and of the ensuing 
disgraceful and preposterous battle at the University (of 
which all Christendom could hardly offer the like, for never 
has such a scene been anywhere witnessed) may by the 
mention of the bishop's beard be proved to refer to no other 
University than that of Copenhagen, and anyone may judge 
whether it was not the author's intention, in this shameful 
story, to give to the general public the idie, which it pleases 
him to entertain, of our University and of learning." 

It was not alone to the defense of the University that our 
petitioner so valiantly came. " Peder Paars" was to be 
consigned to the hangman partly an account of its ' ' unbe- 
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coming and scandalous expressions directed against the 
Royal University, the Rector em Magnificum, the bishop, 
and other professors; and what is of far greater conse- 
quence, against our Christian religion and God's Holy 
Word." The attack upon religion was not a very serious 
one. The priest of Anholt is described as a very learned 
man, who knows his Paternoster and a great many things 
besides. He has no Bible, but has some fine sermon books 
instead, adorned with copper plates. He also knows how 
to increase the revenues of the Church by working upon the 
fears and superstitions of his flock. The parish clerk, too,. 
is a man of parts, who knows how to mold wax candles, and 
has a voice like a nightingale. The satire is mild in com- 
parison, let us say, with that of "Tartufe." Tradition tells 
us that the king read the poem and found it amusing. At 
all events the petition came to naught, and with it all at- 
tempts to suppress the circulation of the satire. When the 
third book appeared, it was with a preface in which the au- 
thor playfully alludes to the notion entertained by some peo- 
ple that " to make sport of a parish clerk, whose lofty and 
important function it is to say 'Amen' in church, is also 
necessarily to make sport of religion." And the first com- 
plete edition of the poem was provided with a lengthy intro- 
duction in which the author speaks in the character of the 
learned commentator, Just Justesen, and stoutly defends the 
work against the charge of dealing lightly with sacred 
things. After pointing out that his offense had been to de- 
scribe an avaricious and ignorant priest of a century ago, he 
says: " I will leave it to any intelligent man if this can be 
taken as bearing upon the clergy of to-day, if one can fair- 
ly be charged with impiety for saying that a bad and igno- 
rant priest lived in Anholt more than a hundred years ago, 
and if they who take the author to task are not more to 
blame than the author himself ? ' ' 

Holberg might well find consolation for the attacks upon 
"Peder Paars," to us so laughable in their seriousness, in 
the popular success of the poem. No Danish book had 
ever before aroused such interest or found so large and ap- 
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preciative a public. Welhaven justly says: "The publica- 
tion of 'Peder Paars' marks an epoch both in Holberg's life 
and in the history of our literature. Such vitality and hu- 
mor, such energy and volume had not before been known 
in Danish poetry, and nowhere had the national manners 
and conditions received such free and clever delineation." 
As for the enemies that it made the author, no one realized 
more fully than he that their enmity was to be expected, and 
he was proudly conscious that posterity would atone for all 
the injustice done him during his lifetime. Two years aft- 
erwards he published a little volume containing five satirical 
poems, one of them being a dialogue in which "Peder 
Paars" is discussed much as Goethe's "Faust" is discussed 
in the " Vorspiel auf dem Theater." In verses that come 
as near to being genuine poetry as any that Holberg ever 
penned, one of the speakers is made to forecast the fate of 
the work that had already made Holberg famous : 

Perchance, when in the grave his body moldering lies, 
Perchance, when with his death the voice of envy dies, 
Another tone may swell, struck from another chord, 
And things now hidden men may view with sight restored. 
Admit the work does not display the scholar's lore, 
Admit that 'tis a phantasy, and nothing more — 
Although of little use, yet with a work of art 
For many learned books a wise man will not part. 

William Morton Payne. 

[A greatly condensed form of this essay has been published in "A Li- 
brary of the World's Best Literature." For their permission to reproduce 
the matter which appeared in that work the author is indebted to the cour- 
tesy of the publishers.] 



